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THE 

MODERATOR’S  INAUGURAL  ADDRESS 


My  first  duty,  Reverend  Fathers  and  Brethren,  is 
to  make  grateful  acknowledgment  of  the  honour 
that  has  been  conferred  on  the  African  Mission  of 
the  Free  Church  in  the  call  that  has  brought  me 
here  to-day  before  this  venerable  Assembly.  On 
no  other  theory  can  I  explain  the  fact  satisfactorily 
to  myself.  For  the  mission’s  sake,  and  for  the  sake 
of  my  brethren  abroad,  I  am  glad  that  it  can  be  so 
regarded  ;  and  also  that  they  look  at  it  in  this  light, 
and  share  all  that  comes  of  it,  except  the  onerous 
duty  of  this  morning. 

I  am  also  glad,  on  account  of  the  recognition  of 
another  profession  to  which  I  have  the  honour  to 
belong — the  great  and  beneficent  medical  profession, 
— without  which  we  cannot  get  on,  and  which  reckons 
amongst  its  present  members  some  of  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  men  of  the  day  and  greatest  benefactors  of 
mankind. 

There  can  be  only  a  few  here  who  remember  the 
earlier  history  of  the  African  Mission  of  this  Church. 
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It  exactly  resembled  the  early  history  of  the  Colony 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  itself.  For  an  indefinite 
time  that  country  continued  the  least  advanced,  and 
the  least  inclined  to  advance,  of  all  the  British 
Colonies.  It  was  the  despair  of  the  Colonial  Office ; 
it  was  the  plague  of  the  War  Office  with  its  regularly 
recurring  Kaffir  revolts,  and  the  perplexity  of  suc¬ 
cessive  Governments,  that  came  and  went  in  days 
of  old  as  they  do  now.  But  a  sudden  and  recent 
gradual  development,  steady  and  resistless  in  its 
movement,  has  changed  all  that  stagnant  past,  and 
we  behold  to-day  in  the  continent,  in  the  colony,  and 
in  the  mission  a  very  different  condition — a  different 
state  of  opinion,  and  a  different  prospect  for  the 
future^ — though  some  trouble  yet  exists. 

In  the  duty  which  I  have  the  honour  this  day 
to  discharge,  there  is  verified  the  observation  of 
the  heathen  writer  of  two  thousand  years  ago,  ‘ Ex 
Africa  aliquid  semper  novii  For  among  the  fauna 
or  ferae  of  that  strange  continent,  with  its  strong  skies 
and  stronger  suns  and  burning  soil,  there  is  brought 
home  with  some  of  these  ferae  and  in  the  same 
ship,  for  the  first  time,  an  occupant  of  this  chair. 
There  is  a  valley  or  chasm  long  and  deep  and  wide 
between  the  work  of  the  Moderators  chair  and  the 
everyday  work  of  an  African  mission  station,  and 
I  must,  therefore,  bespeak  your  indulgence  if  I  have 
rashly  obeyed  a  call  or  accepted  an  invitation  which, 
like  invitations  from  a  distinguished  source,  assume 
the  nature  of  a  command. 
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The  difficulty  is  rendered  greater  by  the  long  list 
of  distinguished  men  who  from  the  days  of  Thomas 
Chalmers — its  first  occupant — have  filled  this  chair  ; 
and  specially  by  the  fact  of  the  position  of  my  im¬ 
mediate  and  illustrious  predecessor,  whose  recom¬ 
mendation  is  his  work,  and  who  needs  no  other. 
His  sermons  and  published  works  take  many  shapes 
and  altered  forms.  If  I  tell  you  that  I  have  heard  a 
sermon  of  his,  preached  in  the  historical  Free  St. 
John’s  of  Glasgow  more  than  thirty- five  years  ago, 
reproduced  in  Africa  not  only  by  a  white  but  by  a 
black  man,  you  will  understand  that  all  sermons  do 
not  sink  on  Sunday  night  into  a  bottomless  abyss  of 
irrecoverable  oblivion.  Many  do,  alas  ! — too  many 
for  the  preacher’s  comfort  of  mind  or  peace  of  con¬ 
science.  Their  name  is  legion,  but  not  all  do  so. 
Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  hard  law  rules,  in  the  sur¬ 
vival  of  the  fittest. 

In  my  present  difficulty,  then,  coming  immediately 
behind  such  a  man,  I  will  take  refuge  under  an 
African  proverb.  It  is  distinctively  African  in  its 
selfishness  and  shrewdness.  Here  it  is  : — ‘ It  is  good 
to  walk  behind  the  great.  You  may  pick  up  some¬ 
thing .’  What  was  it,  then,  I  picked  up  ?  This 
something : — That  what  we  shall  accomplish  in  any 
work  will  always  be  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
mental  and  moral  or  spiritual  force  we  carry  with  us 
and  within  us,  whatever  that  work  may  be  to  which 
God’s  providence  calls  us.  That,  to  my  mind,  is 
the  philosophy  of  last  Assembly.  And  of  his  work 
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during  the  year,  whether  in  Highlands  or  Islands 
or  elsewhere,  it  may  be  said  : — 

‘  His  magic  was  not  far  to  seek, 

He  was  so  human.  .  .  .  For  still  himself  he  bare 
At  manhood’s  simple  level ;  and  where’er 
He  met  a  stranger,  there  he  left  a  friend.’ 

In  Africa  we  require  in  our  addresses  to  be  con¬ 
crete  and  narrative,  at  least  we  ought  to  be  ;  and  the 
dyers  hand  gets  subdued  to  that  wherein  it  works. 
The  cableo-ram  which  called  me  here  overtook  me 

o 

on  a  journey  at  a  small  town  on  the  banks  of  the 
Umtata  River,  200  miles  from  Lovedale.  The 
temperature  for  some  days  in  the  afternoon  had  stood 
at  107°  and  108°  in  the  shade,  and  the  cable  message 
did  not  render  that  afternoon  more  cool.  I  took  it 
to  a  small  room  wherein  was  a  small  bed,  and  rested 
for  a  time  to  consider.  Then  this  place,  day,  hour, 
and  audience  seemed  to  take  shape  and  form,  and  a 
figure  impalpable  but  distinct,  like  what  we  see  in 
dreams,  appeared  with  this  question,  What  are  you 
to  say  to  that  great  and  representative  meeting,  the 
General  Assembly  of  a  well-known  section  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  world  ? 

*  What  shall  I  say  to  them  ?  ’  is  an  old  question. 
It  was  asked  long  ago  by  a  perplexed  and  unwilling 
man  in  the  deserts  of  Arabia ;  and  to  it  there  came  a 
remarkable  answer,  suited  to  the  age  and  the  people, 
and  the  degree  of  the  progressive  revelation  then 
given: — ‘Say,  I  Am  that  I  Am — the  God  of  thy 
fathers  that  brought  thee  out  of  Egypt.'  That  was 
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an  answer  then,  and  is  now,  to  one  of  the  deepest 
questions  of  human  consciousness.  Is  there  a  God  ? 
It  is  an  answer  still  to  those  who  ask  to-day,  ‘  Is 
God  knowable  ?  ’  ‘Yes,  He  can  be  known,  but  He 
cannot  be  comprehended  ;  and  being  known,  He  can 
be  loved,  obeyed,  served,  longed  for,  sought  after,  and 
found,  though  mortal  eye  has  never  yet  beheld  Him/ 

But  there  have  been  later  revelations,  and  another 
message  seemed  to  come.  It  was  this,  ‘All  power 
is  o-iven  unto  Me  in  heaven  and  in  earth/  Christ’s 
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power  in  this  world  and  elsewhere,  and  its  possible 
applications  to  the  missionary  work  of  this  and  other 
Churches,  both  present  and  future,  and  to  all  that 
concerns  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth,  seemed  a  fit 
subject  to  bring  before  this  Assembly.  The  truth 
contained  in  Christ’s  words  is  not  a  creation  of  man’s 
brain,  nor  a  dream  of  his  imagination.  It  is  a  great 
objective  fact.  All  power — that  is  an  unqualified, 
universal  affirmation.  It  includes  might  and 
authority.  Is  given  unto  Me — in  better  hands  it 
could  not  be.  In  heaven  and  in  earth — that  is  a 
wide  domain  and  an  extensive  jurisdiction.  Of  its 
vastness  we  know  little.  But  as  so  defined,  it  must 
reach  to  the  utmost  horizon  of  habitable  space,  and 
that  is  very  far  off.  It  is  well  that  it  is  so,  for  then 
nowhere  exists  where  this  power  does  not  exist. 
Let  us  grasp  the  idea,  and  take  it  home  to  intellect 
and  heart  alike — that  on  the  Eternal  Throne  of  the 
universe  He  sits,  and  that  no  matter  what  appears 
from  age  to  age,  or  how  things  may  look  at  times, 
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all  other  opposing  and  rival  powers  only  hold  in 
their  hands  of  clay  their  little  sceptres  of  brief  and 
vanishing  dominion.  In  this  there  is  neither  rhetoric 
nor  fiction,  but  what  I  have  called  sober  objective 
fact.  It  calms  my  heart  when  I  think  of  it.  It 
strengthens  my  soul  when  I  look  at  it.  And  I  hope 
it  does  the  same  to  every  one  in  this  vast  assembly 
who  knows  who  He  is,  and  what  He  is,  and  what 
He  has  done.  Let  us  believe  without  hesitation — 
however  great  a  call  it  may  make  on  our  faith — 
that  He,  the  real  and  only  Conqueror  of  sin  and 
death,  and  the  Restorer  of  love  to  its  rightful  place 
in  the  universe  of  God,  holds  absolute  sway  in  the 
whole  sphere  of  created  intelligence — wide  as  is  the 
domain  in  which  that  intelligence  exists.  That  is 
the  real  meaning  of  the  words.  And  this  truth  is 
not  for  missionaries  only,  but  for  every  Christian 
minister  in  every  Church,  in  every  land,  and  for 
every  Christian.  As  one  by  one  we  live  our  in¬ 
dividual  lives,  so  one  by  one  we  die,  and  pass  one 
by  one  into  an  unknown  world,  with  its  unknown 
powers — some  of  them  perhaps  hostile  and  against 
us.  When  that  hour  comes,  remember,  I  pray  you, 
those  words,  ‘All  power  is  given  unto  Me.’  If  He 
stand  by  you,  no  other  power  in  heaven  or  earth  or 
hell  can  harm  you. 

The  Partition  of  Africa 

If  I  were  to  follow  my  own  inclination  I  should 
limit  my  subject  to-day  to  African  missions  or  to 
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Africa  itself.  But  so  to  confine  the  subject  might 
perhaps  be  neither  fair  nor  wise.  All  the  world  is 
the  real  area  of  missionary  interest,  though  from 
limitations  of  many  kinds,  mental,  moral,  and  mone¬ 
tary,  each  individual  and  each  Church  has  to  select 
some  one  region  as  its  own  special  sphere  of  work. 

I  shall  therefore  to-day  deal  rather  with  the  mis¬ 
sionary  question  as  it  affects  all  missions.  Other 
opportunities  may  occur  of  dealing  with  African 
missions,  and  meantime  I  can  refer  only  generally 
to  the  altered  condition  of  that  great  continent. 
Africa  is  that  land  of  mystery  and  magnetic  attrac¬ 
tion  into  which  he  who  has  travelled  will  travel 
again.  It  has  been  called  the  dark  continent,  and 
the  neglected  continent,  and  the  long-lost  continent, 
and  was  long  generally  regarded  as  a  part  of  the 
world  not  worth  attention.  It  is  undoubtedly  a 
strange  continent  with  a  strange  history — a  land  of 
mystery — historical,  geographical,  and  moral.  To 
what  purpose  have  its  countless  tribes  come  and 
gone  like  the  leaves  of  autumn,  after  having  been 
born  to  an  inheritance  with  so  little  in  it  of  that 
which  makes  life  worth  living  to  us  ?  This  idea, 
also,  about  the  African  continent  being  worth 
nothing  has,  within  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years, 
undergone  a  strange  reversion.  Nothing  more  re¬ 
markable  has  ever  been  witnessed  than  the  o-reat 
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struggle  of  all  the  European  Powers  to  obtain  large 
areas  of  that  continent,  which  they  formerly  refused 
to  take  as  a  gift.  No  more  stupendous  partition  of 
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the  earth’s  surface  within  the  same  time  and  by  the 
same  means  without  war,  amongst  the  partitioners 
at  least,  has  ever  taken  place  in  history.  Wars 
there  have  been,  with  the  original  occupants,  but  in 
this  case  the  plunderers  or  appropriators,  or  markers 
out  of  spheres  of  influence,  did  not  quarrel  seriously 
among-  themselves.  Out  of  twelve  millions  of  square 
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miles,  there  only  remains  now  little  over  one  million 
unappropriated;  Great  Britain,  the  oldest  owner  of 
African  territory,  has  taken  about  two  and  a  half 
millions  of  square  miles,  France  perhaps  nearly  three 
millions,  Germany  and  Portugal  nearly  a  million 
each.  The  Congo  Free  State  has  a  million,  mostly 
rich  territories  lying  in  the  heart  of  Africa.  Italy 
has  also  obtained  a  share ;  and  all  this  has  been 
done,  so  far  as  the  original  owners  are  concerned, 
without  as  much  as  ‘by  your  leave/  except  in  the 
matter  of  concessions  to  individuals  or  companies 
which  were  the  beginnings  of  the  end,  or  of  the 
disappearance  of  the  powers  of  native  chiefs.  And 
of  this  vast  continent  nearly  5000  miles  long  by  5000 
broad,  and  stretching  through  seventy  degrees  of 
latitude — only  one  and  a  half  millions  of  square 
miles  now  remain  unappropriated. 

Under  the  old  regime ,  or  the  power  of  hereditary 
chiefs,  Africa  was  a  land  where  all  things  continued 
always  the  same,  without  change  or  improvement  of 
any  kind,  except  that,  when  the  strong  man  arose, 
he  enlarged  his  little  territory  by  devastating  and 
destroying  the  territory  of  his  neighbour.  Under  a 
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rule  of  this  kind  progress  and  civilisation  were  im¬ 
possible,  and  a  fixed  condition  of  barbarism  and  the 
despotic  rule  of  individual  chiefs  was  perpetuated. 
That  rule  was  always  the  same,  and  always  with  one 
result — the  sufferings  and  misery  and  wretchedness 
of  its  unhappy  tribes.  To  say  nothing  of  the  slave- 
trade,  Africa  is  a  continent  whose  soil  has  been 
soaked  in  blood,  and  its  sky  filled  with  tortured 
cries.  It  does  not  matter  where  we  begin.  It  was 
so,  till  lately,  in  Ashantee  or  Dahomey  on  the  west ; 
in  Matabeleland  under  Lobengula  on  the  south ; 
under  Mosilikate  further  north ;  under  Chaka  and 
Dingaan  in  Zululand ;  and  northward  through  the 
whole  of  Central  Africa  till  we  reach  the  Nile,  where 
the  rule  of  the  Mahdi  was  till  last  year  unbroken, 
but  is  now  completely,  or  almost  completely,  de¬ 
stroyed.  There  may  be  one  dying  effort  to  recover 
his  loss  of  position.  Slowly,  one  by  one,  the  power 
of  these  rulers  is  being  destroyed.  By  the  sword 
they  lived,  and  by  the  sword  they  have  almost  all 
perished.  Their  government  contained  not  a  single 
element  of  an  elevating  or  humanising  kind.  Cruelty, 
torture,  death  were  the  methods  of  procedure,  and 
the  punishment  inflicted  on  districts  when  a  district 
fell  under  the  bann  was  to  sweep  the  people  and 
the  villages  out  of  existence. 

In  this  first  rough  regeneration  of  the  African 
continent  this  country  has  taken  a  conspicuous  part, 
as  well  as  in  many  other  forms  of  activity.  In  ex¬ 
ploration,  in  the  spread  of  commerce,  in  the  planting 
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of  Christianity,  no  other  country  in  the  world  has 
expended  money,  life,  and  effort  so  freely.  The 
great  partition  which  has  taken  place  lately  means 
a  rapid  change  of  government,  with  a  correspond- 
ingly  rapid  change  in  the  social  state  of  the  people. 
In  some  regions  we  could  wish  the  method  had  been 
different  from  what  it  is.  We  have  to  make  some 
unfortunate  admissions.  If  all  is  true  that  we  hear 
of  the  administration  of  the  Congo  Free  State,  and 
even  some  parts  of  German  territory,  the  natives 
must  be  greatly  puzzled  at  the  ways  of  white  men. 
At  times  they  may  also  think  that  the  old  barbarism 
was  as  good  as  the  new  civilisation.  A  great  deal 
has  been  done  that  is  simply  deplorable,  discredit¬ 
able,  and  inhuman.  But  out  of  all  this  there  will 
gradually  emerge  a  better  and  more  humane  adminis¬ 
tration.  And  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  African 
continent  will  now  rapidly  be  civilised.  A  great 
deal  of  its  future,  however,  depends  on  the  kind  of 
civilisation  now  to  be  introduced,  and  whether  with 
or  without  the  Gospel.  Let  us  turn  to  the  general 
subject  of  the  missionary  present  and  future. 


Christian  Missions 

The  future  of  Christian  missions  is  nothing  less 
than  the  future  of  Christianity.  Any  doubt  cast 
upon  the  one  becomes  reflected  upon  the  other.  And 
in  what  I  may  this  day  say  I  shall  attempt  to  show 
that  Christianity  is  the  one  remaining  remedy  for  the 
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world’s  ills,  the  one  last  hope  of  humanity,  and  that 
it  is  more  likely  than  any  other  means  to  make 
human  life  a  happier,  better,  completer  thing— the 
ideal  thing  we  want  it  to  be,  and  feel  that  it  might 
be.  If  this  can  be  shown  it  will  afford  a  strong- 
reason  for  missions.  I  put  it  this  way  because  there 
are  many  whose  hope  lies  in  the  future  of  modern 
civilisation.  They  are  inspirited  with  its  marvellous 
progress  as  that  appears  at  the  present  day.  They 
say  Civilisation,  or  all  that  is  comprehended  in  that 
complex  term,  has  something  to  show  as  having- 
helped  mankind.  What  has  Christianity  done  ? 
Those  who  take  this  view,  and  are  unfriendly  to 
Christianity,  illustrate  and  defend  their  view  by 
pointing — to  take  only  one  instance — to  the  condition 
of  the  world  at  the  close  of  this  century,  and  say 
that  when  the  twentieth  century  begins,  nothing¬ 
like,  or  approaching  to,  what  will  then  exist  as  the 
armies  of  the  Christian  nations  of  Kurope  has  ever 
been  seen  since  the  world  began.  Is  this,  they  ask, 
the  reign  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  and  the  fulfilment 
of  the  angels’  song  ?  This  is  but  one  instance  of 
many  forms  of  objection  ;  and  it  is  also  an  instance 
of  the  subtle  fallacy  and  perverse  reasoning  current 
enough  at  all  times,  and  certainly  current  at  the 
present  time,  which  confounds  the  thing  itself, 
namely  Christianity,  with  imperfect  representations 
of  it.  And  from  a  doubt,  or  erroneous  and  confused 
opinion  of  this  kind,  they  drop  down  to  a  total  dis¬ 
belief  in  Christian  missions ;  and  even  to  disbelief 
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in  the  work  of  the  Church  at  home,  and  go  over  to 
the  other  side,  to  a  condition  of  life  in  which  practical 
religion  is  a  shadowy  belief  or  a  pallid  ghost. 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with  Christianity — what¬ 
ever  there  may  be  with  the  Christians,  that  is,  with 
our  good  and  worthy,  humble,  or  noble  selves.  Our 
impatience,  our  prejudices,  our  narrowness,  and  our 
frequent  misconceptions  of  God’s  ways  of  working  in 
His  own  world,  have  often  led  us  to  entirely  wrong 
conclusions.  But  there  is  no  need  to  be  down¬ 
hearted,  nor  is  there  the  slightest  reason  for  any 
decay  of  hope,  or  paralysis  of  effort.  Neither  the 
world  of  humanity,  nor  the  cause  of  Christianity,  is 
exactly  in  the  same  position  as  when  He  came.  With 
all  its  unrighted  and  countless  wrongs,  with  all  its 
vast  misery,  and  with  all  its  immeasurable  iniquities, 
the  world  is  a  better  world  since  Jesus  Christ  began 
His  teachings.  And  that  being  so,  it  is  well  that 
these  teachings  should  go  on,  and  that  can  only  be 
done  by  Christian  missions. 

In  offering  a  statement  on  their  behalf,  or  an  argu¬ 
ment  in  support  of  them,  we  require  to  take  into 
account  the  opinions  that  are  held  about  missions; 
to  consider  what  rival  forces  they  may  have  to  con¬ 
tend  with,  so  as  to  obtain  the  favourable  opinion  of 
the  world  generally  ;  and  to  ask  what  the  probabilities 
are  of  their  final  and  complete  success.  If  we  can 
start  with  a  conviction  that  the  two  following  state¬ 
ments  are  sound  in  substance,  and  true  in  the  reasoning 
or  process  by  which  they  have  been  reached,  then 
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our  way  will  be  so  far  clear.  First,  that  the  religion 
of  Jesus  Christ  is  the  religion  best  fitted  for  all  man¬ 
kind  in  all  countries,  conditions,  and  climates.  Second, 
that  no  other  influence,  not  even  the  great  influence 
of  modern  civilisation,  can  be  substituted  for  Christi¬ 
anity,  or  do  the  work  which  Christianity  does  in  the 
world’s  regeneration.  The  proof  of  these  two  points 
would  be  rather  a  long  process,  and  I  must  ask  you 
to  assume  that  both  statements  are  fairly  correct, 
whatever  objections  might  be  formally  brought  against 
them. 

Different  Opinions  on  Missionary  Work 

Keeping  these  in  mind,  we  shall  now  proceed,  and 
look  for  a  moment  at  the  three  different  opinions  held 
on  the  great  question  of  missionary  work.  There  is 
that  held  by  those  who  disbelieve  absolutely  in  mis¬ 
sions,  and  think  the  heathen  are  better  left  alone. 
They  refuse  to  accept  the  results  already  accom¬ 
plished.  They  think  the  profession  of  Christianity 
made  by  heathen  converts  is  not  genuine,  and  that 
missionary  work  only  produces  hypocrites  and  idlers. 
And  they  regard  the  attempt  to  convert  the  world  as 
Utopian  or  Quixotic.  This  view  was  very  common 
at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  It  appeared 
in  some  of  our  ablest  literature — mostly  in  a  scorntul 

or  contemptuous  way.  It  does  not  appear  in  the 
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same  forms  now,  but  though  it  holds  its  tongue,  it  is 
still  there.  The  full  statement  of  this  view  in  all  its 
variety  and  intensity,  and  in  all  its  illogicality  and 
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poverty  of  proof,  would  be  a  tale  long  to  tell,  and  sad 
to  relate ;  and  I  simply  refer  to  its  existence  and 
pass  on.  It  may  be  described  as  the  Scepticism  of 
Missions. 

There  are  those  again  who  believe  exactly  the 
opposite  of  all  this — who  have  faith  in  missions  ;  who 
are  the  mainstay  of  the  entire  work ;  and  who  give 
their  time,  money,  prayers,  sympathies,  and  efforts  to 
the  support  of  missions,  and  do  so  with  a  glad  loyalty 
to  Christ,  which  does  their  own  souls  good,  and 
brings  an  immediate  reward.  We  hear  often  about 
missionaries  and  what  they  do.  Let  us  hear  some¬ 
thing  about  the  constituents  of  this  work,  and  I  am 
glad  of  the  opportunity  to  speak  about  them.  They 
are  the  Founders  of  Modern  Missions.  Without  their 
help  the  work  could  never  have  been  done.  These 
are  the  people  who,  whether  they  know  it  or  not,  are 
the  makers  of  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the  Church ; 
and  as  will  one  day  appear,  of  a  new  era  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  These  are  the  men,  and  women 
too,  living  and  dead,  who  have  dotted  the  lands  of 
heathendom — though  as  yet  sparsely — with  Christian 
churches  all  the  way  from  Alaska  to  Shanghai,  and 
from  China  to  Peru.  They  have  done  more.  By 
their  agents  they  have  filled  many  or  most  of  these 
churches  or  schools,  which  they  have  never  ceased 
for  a  day  to  build.  If  the  roll  of  the  British  drum 
goes  round  the  world  each  daybreak,  and  awakes 
thoughts  of  loyalty  and  patriotism  to  a  great  Empire, 
it  is  no  less  true  that  now  it  is  followed  also  round 
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the  world  by  the  missionary  bell  calling  to  morning 
prayer,  and  by  the  sound  of  early  hymns  in  many 
lands  in  praise  of  one  Jesus  Christ — the  Ruler  of  a 
still  greater  Empire. 

These  makers  of  modern  missions  in  the  different 
churches  of  the  Reformation,  and  in  the  different 
countries  of  Europe  and  America,  began  in  a  very 
small  way.  Exactly  a  century  ago — in  1799,  when 
they  counted  their  men  and  their  money — this  was 
what  they  found.  The  total  revenue  from  all  Chris¬ 
tian  Churches  was  roughly  about  ,£10,000,  and  their 
whole  available  force  for  the  conversion  of  the  world 
was  only  50  men,  all  told.  When  they  count  to-day, 
they  find  the  missionary  revenue  from  all  churches 
over  £*3,000,000,  and  their  men  over  6500 — men  of 
white  skin,  exclusive  of  a  considerable  native  con¬ 
tingent.  At  the  former  date  there  were  no  women 
missionaries.  Such  occupation  was  not  thought  to 
be  woman’s  work.  To-day  there  are  4000  women 
missionaries — not  the  wives  of  missionaries,  but  un¬ 
married  women  missionaries,  doing  all  over  the  world 
work,  much  of  it  that  which  women  can  best  do,  and 
only  do.  In  1799  there  were  of  native  communicants 
and  native  catechumens,  or  candidates  for  admission 
to  the  Church,  all  over  the  world,  only  12,000.  Their 
number  now  is  2,000,000.  In  1799  there  was  not  a 
single  ordained  native  preacher.  There  are  now 
4000.  In  1799  the  native  helpers,  teachers,  workers 
of  one  kind  and  another,  numbered  80.  This  year 
they  number  68,000.  These  figures  will  pass  out  ol 
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your  minds.  But  you  will  find  them  in  a  more 
extended  form  in  the  Report  of  the  Foreign  Missions 
Committee  of  the  Free  Church  for  this  year.  They 
form  probably  three  pages  of  the  most  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  ever  printed  in  that  Report ;  they  are  due, 
no  doubt,  to  our  indefatigable  secretary,  Dr.  George 
Smith. 

Civilisation  and  Christianity 

Encouraging  as  these  figures  are,  there  is  still  a 
view  of  missionary  work  held  by  some  which  also  re¬ 
quires  notice.  It  is  represented  by  those  within  the 
Church  who  are  not  opposed  to  missions,  but  are  yet 
not  very  much  in  sympathy  with  them  ;  or,  if  they 
have  sympathy,  it  remains  always  in  disembodied 
form,  or  in  a  state  of  suspended  animation.  This 
may  arise  from  want  of  information,  from  want  of  full 
consideration  of  the  claims  of  missions,  or  from  other 
causes.  Perhaps  they  are  disappointed  with  the 
amount  of  results  ;  or  they  are  subject  to  a  certain 
impatience,  and  they  are  disposed  to  blame  mission¬ 
aries  for  always  using  the  future  tense  in  their 
letters  and  reports,  and  prophesying  only  of  times 
and  events  that  are  still  far  off.  If  this  is  due  to  lack 
of  information,  we  need  not  be  surprised.  We  never 
are,  and  never  can  be,  permanently  interested  in  that 
of  which  we  know  little. 

Others  again  are  filled  with  doubt  as  to  the  prac¬ 
ticability  of  the  enterprise,  and  with  despair  of  any 
substantial  results  as  things  now  are.  They  regard 
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the  results  as  so  inadequate  that  they  think  nothing 
will  be  accomplished  till  Christ  Himself  comes  again. 

I  cannot  argue  with  this.  The  view  or  expectation 
may  be  true  or  not.  But  we  need  not  be  surprised, 
for  it  is  a  fact  in  the  world’s  history  that  many  good 
people  have  at  times  held  very  singular  beliefs,  and 
also  at  times  done  many  very  strange  things.  We 
have  all  heard— 

‘  Of  good  patriots,  who  for  a  theory  risked  a  cause. 

Of  good  statesmen,  who  disembowelled  for  a  tax. 

Of  good  Popes,  who  brought  all  good  to  jeopardy. 

Of  good  Christians,  who  sat  still  in  easy-chairs, 

And  cursed  the  general  world  for  standing  up.’ 

But  let  us  hope,  Reverend  Fathers  and  Brethren, 
and  Christian  friends,  those  of  you  who  form  the  real 
strength  of  this  work,  that  the  time  is  now  nearly 
past  for  any  good  Christians  to  sit  still  in  easy-chairs 
and  look  on  at  the  evangelisation  of  the  world,  as  if 
it  were  a  thing  in  which  they  have  no  interest,  duty, 
or  responsibility.  Let  us  do  all  we  can  to  persuade 
them  to  a  better  state  of  mind,  and  draw  them  over 
to  assist  in  that  great  enterprise. 

The  ultimate  success  of  missions  is  in  reality 
identical  with  the  claims  and  ultimate  success  of 
Christianity,  and  that  not  in  a  general  or  academic 
way,  but  as  the  only  practical  way,  and  as  the  one 
remaining  hope  of  the  world,  d  he  old  religions  of 
the  East  cannot  help.  They  have  been  tried  long 
enough.  Neither  will  the  philosophies  of  the  West 
— these  being  for  the  few,  not  for  the  many.  Let  us 
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oive  Civilisation  all  due  credit  for  what  it  has  accom- 
plished.  Let  us  not  fall  into  the  mistake  that  it  has 
arisen  out  of  Christianity.  It  is  very  much  older 
than  Christianity.  It  was  born,  very  long  ago,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Nile,  and  cradled  there  like  another 
mighty  lawgiver,  whose  influence  still  lives  in  the 
world  to-day.  It  occupied  its  early  youth  in  that 
land  with  curious  fancies — gigantic  and  sometimes 
grotesque — but  it  left  the  marks  of  its  vigorous 
strength  in  monuments  so  vast  and  enduring  that 
neither  chance  nor  change,  nor  time’s  corroding 
touch,  have  been  able  to  obliterate  them.  That  was 
Egyptian  civilisation. 

Then  it  passed  to  Greece,  where  it  spent  its  later 
youth  ;  and  like  a  young  man  moved  by  the  power  of 
intellect  and  the  beauty  of  the  world,  it  left  monu¬ 
ments  of  another  and  different  kind,  which  still  live 
in  all  civilised  lands  as  the  everlasting  forms  of  art 
and  intellectual  process.  That  was  the  civilisation 
of  Greece. 

Later  still  it  passed  over  to  Rome,  and  settled 
down  in  its  maturer  middle  life  to  the  grave  work 
of  giving  law,  order,  and  government  to  a  prostrate 
world  ;  and  there  again  it  left  behind  it  still  different 
monuments  of  utility,  which  have  shaped  the  course 
of  jurisprudence  and  justice  in  most  of  the  advanced 
and  civilised  nations  of  to-day.  That  was  the  civili¬ 
sation  of  Rome. 

Nothing  had  been  seen  before  on  earth  like  Rome 
and  its  civilisation.  But  it  fell,  and,  as  Dean  Church 
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says,  ‘  Great  was  the  fall  of  it.  It  was  like  the 
foundering  of  a  world.  It  was  a  portent  and  a 
calamity  which  the  human  imagination  had  always 
refused  to  believe  possible.’ 

How  that  civilisation  was  revived  and  restored  to 
a  vigorous  life  by  a  new  and  sweet  spiritual  influence 
that  had  begun  to  work  in  the  world  would  be  a  story 
worth  the  telling.  But  it  is  written  in  the  history  of 
the  most  advanced  nations  of  the  earth  to-day — if  men 
would  only  read  it  without  prejudice  or  prepossession. 


The  Civilisation  Of  this  Century 

And  now  there  is  the  civilisation  of  this  century, 
towards  which  so  many  eager  eyes  are  bent  and  so 
many  hearts  beat  with  the  warmest  expectations. 
But  the  point  of  interest  here  is  this  : — What  truth 
was  or  is  intended  to  be  impressed  on  mankind  by 
these  falls  and  disappearances  of  one  great  form  of 
national  civilisation  after  another.  I  am  unwise 
enough,  or  unlearned  enough,  or  as  some  critics  may 
say,  bigoted  and  professional  enough,  to  attribute  all 
these  successive  falls  and  disappearances  to  the 
absence  of  one  element — expressed  in  the  single 
comprehensive  word — Christianity.  In  consequence, 
the  old  civilisations  soon  lost  their  savour,  and  were 
literally  trodden  under  foot  of  men — in  their  anger 
and  disappointment  or  despair.  That  element  is  now 
supplied,  and  if  our  present  civilisation  has  come  to 
stay — and  there  seems  no  reason  why  it  should  not 
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stay  and  bless  the  world — the  wisdom  of  the  age  will 
be  to  use  that  salt,  not  to  scorn  or  reject  it.  In  the 
slowly  evolving  plan  of  God  in  this  world,  it  was 
perhaps  necessary  that  all  these  experiments  should 
be  made  in  different  ages,  in  different  countries,  and 
by  different  races  of  men,  to  show  clearly  how  far 
humanity  can  go  without  God,  and  what  the  end 
would  be.  Men  were  drawn  on  as  by  a  mirage  to  a 
great  catastrophe,  which  overwhelmed  some,  and 
others  lay  down  beside  that  mirage  to  die  of  broken 
hearts. 

I  hope  no  one  will  think  I  am  occupying  the  time 
of  this  Assembly  in  an  abstract  discussion  of  the 
merits  and  powers  of  Civilisation  versus  Christianity. 
This  is  merely  to  clear  the  way  ;  I  have  a  very  dis¬ 
tinct  object  in  view,  of  a  missionary  kind.  If  Chris¬ 
tianity  be  the  religion  which  Jesus  Christ  Himself 
taught ;  and  if  that  religion  be  what  we  believe  it  to 
be,  the  best  of  all  religions  for  mankind  ;  and  if  the 
missionary  enterprise  be  the  recognised  and  necessary 
means  for  the  extension  of  Christianity ;  and  if  all 
power  through  the  whole  universe  rests  in  the  hands 
of  its  Founder,  all  question  as  to  the  final  success  of 
the  work  may  be  set  at  rest.  We  need  trouble  our¬ 
selves  with  theoretical  or  speculative  difficulties  or 
temporary  obstructions  no  longer,  but  go  on  with 
might  and  main,  with  prayer  and  effort  proportionate 
to  the  magnitude  of  the  work,  and  with  never  a 
thought  in  our  heads  about  its  possible  failure. 

All,  however,  may  not  agree  with  these  positions, 
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and  some  may  ask  on  what  grounds  this  world-wide 
claim  of  Christ’s  religion  rests.  There  is  not  time 
to  discuss  fully  these  grounds,  nor  to  deal  satisfac¬ 
torily  with  another  important  question,  the  slow 
progress  of  missions  ;  but  some  points  may  be  merely 
indicated,  and  though  that  proof  may  not  satisfy  the 
non-believer  in  missions,  it  may  be  sufficient  for  our¬ 
selves,  as  a  knowledge  of  a  practical  or  working  kind. 
These  wide  claims  may  be  substantiated  on  historical 
o-rounds  as  concerns  the  four  Gospels  which  give  the 
life  of  Jesus  Christ;  on  philosophical  grounds,  that 
the  religion  of  Christ  commends  itself  as  a  super¬ 
natural  religion  both  to  reason  and  faith,  and  as  an 
explanation  of  our  relation  to  our  Creator  of  a  moie 
satisfactory  kind  than  that  given  in  other  religious 
systems.  Spiritually,  on  the  ground  that  it  satisfies 
mans  spiritual  nature  more  fully,  and  brings  him 
further  into  the  invisible  world  and  into  leal  relation 
with  Him  who  is  invisible ;  and,  practically,  that  it  is 
the  religion  whose  dominant  and  practical  ideas  are 
mercy,  justice,  love,  forgiveness,  pity,  and  benevol¬ 
ence.  And,  further,  that  it  insists  on  these  things  as 
a  part  of  man’s  actual  life,  and  regards  them  as  of 
equal  value  with  mere  faith  or  belief;  that  it  has  to 
do  with  action  and  character  rather  than  with  laws 
and  rules  and  formal  practice.  On  these  grounds  it 
seems,  whatever  way  we  look  at  it,  the  best  fitted  for 
the  individual  man  in  all  countries,  climates,  and  con¬ 
ditions,  as  well  as  for  mankind  in  those  masses  we 
call  nations,  which  together  form  the  simple  unit  of 
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humanity  as  a  whole,  and  of  which,  strange  to  say, 
Jesus  Christ  was  Himself  a  part. 

Before  we  can  prosecute  an  enterprise  with  perfect 
conviction  and  hope  of  success,  we  must  be  satisfied 
that  we  are  following  the  right  course,  and  that  there 
is  no  other  course  that  will  lead  to  success  complete 
and  final.  In  the  days  of  the  old  civilisations,  Greek 
and  Roman,  the  preaching  of  the  Cross,  that  is  of  the 
Christian  religion,  that  is  of  Christianity,  was  re¬ 
garded  as  foolishness  as  a  means  of  regenerating  the 
world.  This  idea  is  not  yet  dead.  It  is  perhaps  one 
of  the  real  dangers  of  this  age,  and  men  are  apt  to 
transfer  their  belief  and  place  their  hopes  in  another 
power.  There  is,  however,  no  antagonism  between 
Civilisation  and  Christianity  unless  men  choose  to  set 
them  in  opposition.  All  due  acknowledgment  may 
be  made  to  civilisation,  even  to  modern  civilisation 
with  all  its  mighty  power,  but  this  also  must  be 
said: — It  is  not  enough  for  man  as  man.  There  is  a 
large  area  of  his  life  it  cannot  touch,  and  these  are  all 
the  higher  levels  of  that  life.  There  are  questions  it 
cannot  answer.  There  are  desires,  necessities,  and 
dangers  in  human  life,  individual  and  social,  for  which 

o 

civilisation  has  no  appliances  and  no  powers.  And 
to  those,  therefore,  who  are  always  advising  mis¬ 
sionaries  to  civilise  first  and  Christianise  afterwards, 
and  thereby  betray  their  doubt  in  the  power  of 
Christianity,  it  is  enough  to  reply  that  man  as  man — 
the  nineteenth-century  man  in  this  country,  or  the 
Central  African  man  as  we  find  him  to-day — can 
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never  be  completely  served  or  entirely  satisfied  with 
what  civilisation  can  give  him  or  do  for  him.  Man 
himself  created  civilisation  ;  he  knows  that  he  will 
outlive  it,  for  he  has  a  suspicion  that  he  has  come 
from  the  Eternal,  and  is  going  back  to  Him  who 
alone  is  eternal ;  and,  therefore,  though  the  wonders 
which  civilisation  has  to  offer  may  please  him  for  a 
little,  they  cannot  satisfy  him.  ‘  The  awful  soul  that 
dwells  in  clay  ’  needs  something  more. 

Progress  of  Missions 

There  is  also  the  slow  progress  of  missions  on 
which  some  found  objections.  The  causes  of  this 
slow  progress  are  so  far  explainable.  Some  are 
due  to  the  methods  ;  some  to  the  agents ;  and  some 
to  the  nature  of  the  work.  We  have  not  yet  dis¬ 
covered  all  the  best  and  most  necessary  methods  of 
missionary  work,  and  from  the  very  progress  which 
the  world  has  made,  that  work  is  more  complicated 
and  difficult  to-day.  These  methods  will,  however, 
be  discovered ;  and  a  science  of  missions  will  no 
doubt  gradually  emerge.  Then  there  are  the  mis¬ 
takes  which  missionaries  themselves  make.  I  know 
I  myself  have  made  mistakes  enough  to  make  my 
days  uneasy,  to  fill  my  nights  with  evil  and  troubled 
dreams.  There  is  also  belonging  to  this  cause  the 
fact,  which  I  suppose  most  missionaries  will  admit, 
that  the  work  requires  more  moral  strength  and 
spiritual  force  than  most  of  us  naturally  possess,  and 
that  in  this  lies  our  greatest  failure.  And  as  belonging 
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to  the  work  itself,  there  seems  to  exist  an  expectation 
on  the  part  of  most  or  of  many  Christians,  of  some 
great  and  sudden  intervention  of  the  Divine  Power 
on  behalf  of  missionary  effort ;  or  if  not  that,  at 
least  the  appearance  of  an  undoubted  steady  influence 
producing  marked  and  rapid  progress,  such  as  will 
Madden  the  hearts  of  all  Christians,  encourage  all 
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missionaries,  and  demonstrate  to  the  world  that 
Christianity  is  of  God  and  not  of  man. 

There  are  two  answers  to  this.  The  first  is  : — Men 
are  not  aware — that  is,  the  Christian  Church  is  not 
aware — of  the  magnitude  of  the  change  that  is  going 
on  all  over  the  world  at  the  present  time  where 
missionary  effort  exists.  It  is  exactly  to-day  as  in 
the  early  days  of  Christianity.  The  statesmen  of 
Rome,  the  thinkers  and  philosophers  and  busy  men 
of  those  days,  took  almost  no  notice  of  the  new 
power  that  had  begun  its  work  in  the  world.  One 
or  two  of  them  wrote  letters  to  the  emperors  about 
this  new  and  singular  sect  of  whom  they  had  heard, 
but  serious  attention,  except  that  of  persecution,  they 
never  thought  of  bestowing  on  the  new  movement ; 
and  they  little  dreamt  of  what  it  would  one  day 
accomplish.  Both  Mr.  Lecky  and  Mr.  Kidd  have 
commented  on  this  singular  fact. 

Another  answer  is  this : — If  human  history  or 
that  of  Christianity  teaches  us  anything,  it  shows 
this,  that  human  progress  is  mostly  slow,  that  human 
nature  changes  from  worse  to  better  with  great 
reluctance,  with  many  aberrations  and  returns  to 
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the  old  condition.  If  I  may  give  my  own  observa¬ 
tion  of  more  than  thirty  years  over  my  own  field, 
and  of  what  I  have  gathered  from  other  fields,  it  is 
this,  that  slow  organic  change  is  the  law  which  rules 
in  missionary  operations  as  well  as  in  the  realms  of 
nature,  of  God’s  providence,  and  of  human  society. 
There  is  only  one  point  where  a  new  and  different 
element  comes  into  missionary  work.  It  is  the  point 
where  the  direct  interference,  addition,  or  interven¬ 
tion  of  God’s  power  becomes  apparent  —  that  is, 
when  the  action  of  God’s  own  Spirit,  moving  the 
human  will  without  destroying  its  liberty,  results  in 
the  conversion  of  an  individual  soul,  and  by  this 
influence  a  new  man  emerges  out  of  the  old,  a  totally 
different  man — in  other  words,  a  converted  man,  or 
a  Christian.  When  this  happens,  the  missionary  has 
to  stand  by  and  look  on,  and,  with  awe  and  wonder, 
admit  that  more  than  human  agency  or  slow  organic 
change  is  there.  Except  for  this,  all  else,  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  intellect,  heart,  conscience,  brain,  and  hand, 
proceed  as  if  it  were  an  ordinary  human  process,  in 
which  no  spiritual  element  or  aim  is  involved.  But 
this  is  no  reason  for  diminishing  missionary  effort 
or  standing  idly  by,  waiting  for  some  great  inter¬ 
ference  or  help  from  God  Himself.  It  only  shows 
the  need  of  multiplying  the  agency  by  which  Divine 
help  becomes  possible.  No  heathen  becomes  a 
Christian  without  having  Christianity  presented  to 
him.  There  is  much  more  that  could  be  said  on 
these  points,  but  it  cannot  be  said  now. 
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Proposals  for  the  Future 

I  pass  on  now  to  Proposals  for  the  Future.  The 
present  Assembly  marks  a  period  of  change  not  only 
in  the  close  of  the  century,  but  probably  also  in  the 
close  of  a  history.  Another  Assembly  may  probably 
see  a  step  taken  in  a  forward  direction  towards  that 
great  unity  of  His  Church  for  which  Christ  Himself 
prayed  when  He  used  the  words,  ‘That  they  may  be 
one  as  we  are.’  Despite  all  present  divisions  in  so 
many  churches,  the  spirit  of  unity  is  growing  faster 
than  mere  union  itself  is  taking  place.  In  that 
branch  of  the  Reformed  Church  to  which  we  belong 
_ it  is  the  fact  that  the  scattered  battalions  of  Pres¬ 
byterianism  are  closing  up  all  over  the  world  into 
solid  brigades.  This  has  been  shown  in  the 
Cunningham  Lectures  recently  published.  In  this 
connection,  it  is  with  very  sincere  pleasure  that  I 
call  the  attention  of  this  Assembly— though  doubt¬ 
less  the  fact  itself  is  known— to  the  most  recently 
formed  Presbyterian  Church.  It  is  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  South  Africa,  embracing  the  Cape  Colony, 
Natal,  the  Orange  Free  State,  and  the  Transvaal 
Republic.  This  is  the  youngest  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  world.  It  held  its  second  General  Assembly 
at  Cape  Town  eight  months  ago.  Friendly  recogni¬ 
tion  and  sympathy  on  the  part  of  this  Church  will 
be  wisely  bestowed,  and  greatly  valued  by  those  to 
whom  it  may  go. 

Looking  over  the  history  of  the  Free  Church, 
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there  is  cause  to-day,  as  there  has  been  through  many 
days  of  the  past,  for  thankfulness  to  God.  Let  it 
be  said  amongst  ourselves,  and  also  widely  known 
outside  this  Assembly,  that  all  self-gratulation  or 
mutual  congratulation  or  invidious  comparisons  with 
other  Churches  is  neither  intended  nor  dreamt  of. 
We  sincerely  rejoice  in  the  progress,  prosperity,  and 
success  of  all  Churches,  and  shall  daily  pray  for  the 
peace  of  Jerusalem,  that  prosperity  may  abide  within 
her  walls,  wherever  these  walls  may  rest.  Yet  we 
have  the  duty  of  thankfulness  to  God.  We  desire  to 
remember  with  humbleness  as  well  as  thankfulness 
all  the  way  He  has  led  us  these  more  than  forty 
years,  lest  we  forget — for  Churches  may,  as  nations 
do — and  our  hearts  be  vainly  lifted  up.  Our  prayer 
should  ever  be — - 

‘  Lest  we  forget, 

Lord  God  of  Hosts,  be  with  us  yet, 

Beneath  whose  awful  Hand  we  hold 
Dominion  over  palm  and  pine — 

Lest  we  forget  ’ 

to  do  Thy  work  in  all  those  lands. 

With  a  new  century  in  prospect  it  is  well  to  look 
forward  and  ask  : — By  what  shall  the  Free  Church  or 
the  New  Church,  United  and  Free,  whatever  its  name 
may  be — by  what  shall  its  history  be  most  distinctly 
marked  in  the  coming  period,  a  century  that  is  sure 
to  be  full  of  wonders,  of  strange  changes,  of  human 
progress,  and,  last  and  greatest  and  best  of  all,  of 
great  expansion  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  on  earth  ? 
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Some  will  answer  that  question  easily.  Home 
Mission  work,  scholarship,  consolidation  financially, 
and  otherwise.  Self-preservation,  they  justly  reply, 
is  the  first  law  of  Churches  as  it  is  of  nature.  Per¬ 
fectly  true  ;  and  equally  true  that  that  law  varies 
with  the  organism.  The  lower  the  organism,  the 
more  self-centred  it  is,  and  the  more  completely  are 
its  whole  activity  and  vital  force  consumed  in  that 
one  effort  of  mere  existence.  The  higher  the  organ¬ 
ism  the  further  beyond  itself  does  the  law  of  self- 
preservation  travel  and  find  its  fullest  and  safest 
action  on  objects  beyond  itself.  The  application  of 
this  law  to  Churches  is  not  far  to  seek  nor  difficult 
to  make. 

That  which  has  given  the  Free  Church  life  and 
existence  was  one  true  and  great  idea  of  a  high  order 
because  of  a  spiritual  order.  It  was  this — Jesus 
Christ  King  in  His  own  Church,  and  no  other  King 
recognised  or  recognisable  therein.  That  idea  cost 
a  ten  years’  conflict,  a  battle  hardly  fought  and  nobly 
won.  For  fifty-five  years,  then,  the  Free  Church  has 
successfully  wrought  out  one  great  and  true  idea  that 
Christ  is  King  of  the  Church.  It  needs  no  great 
prescience  to  say  that  circumstances,  the  growth  of 
opinion,  and  the  spirit  of  the  times  will,  in  much 
shorter  time,  force  that  idea  into  greater  prominence 
than  the  Free  Church  has  ever  been  able  to  do. 
The  distinguished  Moderator  of  the  Jubilee  year 
remarked  then  in  his  address  that  ‘  No  single  impulse 
will  last  beyond  a  given  time ;  and  the  original 
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motive  of  this  Church  is  not  now  a  power  to  conjure 
with.’  He  then  pointed  to  the  importance  of  Home 
Mission  work.  In  every  word  he  then  uttered  on 
this  subject  I  entirely  agree  with  him.  But  here  I 
turn  off  in  a  new  direction,  and  for  this  reason,  that 
there  can  be  no  substitution  of  duties.  I  mean,  we 
cannot  place  one  primary  duty  in  the  room  of  another. 

A  Missionary  Policy 

The  Free  Church  has,  then,  for  that  long  period  of 
years,  wrought  out  one  great  idea  successfully.  I 
have  now,  with  all  deference,  and  all  regard  to  the 
gravity  of  the  occasion  and  the  place  which  I 
occupy — with  due  humility,  and,  I  hope,  without  any 
presumption — to  submit  to  you,  Reverend  Fathers 
and  Brethren,  the  Commissioners  to  this  Assembly, 
and  to  its  well-known  and  recognised  leader  in  this 
its  highest  Court  of  Legislature  and  Procedure — a 
proposal  for  the  future.  It  is,  that  the  Free  Church 
now  proceed  to  work  out  another  idea,  greater,  per¬ 
haps,  and  certainly  wider,  than  the  other — namely,  that 

Christ  is  King  of  the  World 

as  well  as  King  of  the  Church — the  real  and  ideal 
King.  In  Him  alone,  now  and  always,  and  in  all 
that  concerns  Humanity  and  its  destiny,  the  real  and 
ideal  truly,  fully,  and  eternally  meet.  This  means  the 
adoption  of  a  missionary  policy.  We  all  know  what 
a  policy  is.  It  is  a  dominating  idea  that  insinuates 
itself,  or  that  rules  a  great  variety  of  action  with  a 
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definite  end  in  view,  whether  it  be  the  action  of  a 
government,  or  nation,  or  church.  It  is  a  spirit  rather 
than  an  act.  It  is  the  condensing,  connecting,  and 
giving  continuity  and  force  to  an  aim  which  would 
otherwise  be  left  in  the  region  of  abstraction,  or  of 
incidental  and  subsidiary  effort. 

Before  I  go  on  I  wish  at  once  to  make  acknow¬ 
ledgment  for  myself  as  a  missionary,  and  I  think  I 
may  do  so  for  many  missionaries,  for  past  services 
rendered  to  the  missions  of  this  Church  by  the 
present  able  and  laborious  convener,  Dr.  Lindsay — 
who  has  still  further,  at  very  great  sacrifice  of  his 
own  ease  and  time,  consented  to  act  for  another 
period  of  convenership.  I  wish  also  to  make 
acknowledgment  of  the  services  in  many  varied  ways 
to  the  cause  of  missions  and  of  missionary  literature 
by  our  secretary,  Dr.  George  Smith.  I  have  also 
the  less  fear  of  anxiety  in  laying  this  proposal  before 
this  Assembly,  when  I  think  of  the  way  in  which  the 
Home  Mission  operations  of  the  Free  Church  are 
being  cared  for  now,  as  well  as  how  they  have  been 
cared  for  in  bygone  years.  But  the  full  and 
exhaustive  report  of  that  committee  by  its  convener, 
my  friend  the  Rev.  Robert  Howie,  sets  all  anxiety 
at  rest.  The  completeness  and  thoroughness  with 
which  the  great  problem  of  home  heathenism  is  dealt 
with  is  all  the  more  remarkable  when  the  fact  is 
remembered  how  largely  the  congregation  of  Free 
St.  Mary’s,  Govan,  has  supplied  missionary  agents 
of  all  classes  for  a  long  period  of  years. 
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Let  no  one  be  unduly  alarmed.  I  am  not  pro¬ 
posing  a  centenary  fund,  or  a  forward  movement,  or 
the  raising  of  a  large  sum  of  money  at  once.  It  is 
true  such  movements  do  exist  to-day  in  reference  to 
the  century  that  is  closing.  The  Wesleyans,  for 
instance,  have  resolved  to  raise  a  million  guineas 
from  a  million  Wesleyans,  and  the  wonderful  thing 
is  that  already  they  have  succeeded  in  raising  three- 
fourths  of  that  amount,  or  ^740,000.  Our  Non¬ 
conformist  brethren  propose  a  movement  for  raising 
^500,000,  and  no  doubt  they  will  succeed.  There 
is  also  a  forward  movement  of  some  other  missionary 
societies.  That  is  not  what  I  propose  here.  It  is 
the  adoption  of  a  missionary  policy,  that  is,  that  the 
settled  aim  of  this  Church  shall  be  to  direct  a  larger 
amount  of  attention  and  effort  to  the  work  of  foreign 
missions,  and  that  this  shall  regulate  a  large  amount 
of  its  activity.  There  is  a  great  deal  involved  in  a 
policy,  and  it  would  operate  in  a  great  variety  of 
ways.  It  would  mean  a  certain  amount  of  re-organi¬ 
sation,  distribution  of  information,  and  the  interesting 
of  every  individual  member,  adherent,  and  minister 
of  the  Church  in  this  great  work,  and  that,  not  as  an 
occasional  or  spasmodic  effort,  but  as  a  continuous 
work  carried  on  day  by  day  and  year  by  year.  It 
would  also  touch  the  missionary  finance  of  this 
Church  in  a  beneficial  way.  I  was  sincerely  glad  to 
notice  recently  a  motion  made  in  the  Edinburgh 
Presbytery  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Clow  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  Foreign  Missions  Committee,  bearing  on  the 
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support  given  by  Free  Church  contributors  to  extra¬ 
neous  Foreign  Mission  agencies.  These  are  all  no 
doubt  worthy  of  support,  but  while  that  is  given  in 
a  generous  and  Christian  spirit,  it  may  also  be  re¬ 
membered  that  some  of  our  own  missions  in  several 
places  are  like  exhausted  swimmers  hardly  able  to 
keep  their  heads  above  water.  The  general  finance 
of  this  Church  and  its  missionary  revenue  are  so 
large  that  both  are  worthy — if  I  may  use  the  words 
without  being  misunderstood  —  of  administration 
under  principles  which  have  a  defined  policy  in  them. 
A  Church  that  has  raised  during  its  short  existence 
^25,000,000  sterling  for  all  purposes,  as  the  Free 
Church  has  done,  may  well  bestow  attention  on  this 
portion  of  its  administration. 

The  mission  of  Christianity,  in  addition  to  the 
individual  benefits  it  brings,  is  undoubtedly  to  Chris¬ 
tianise  the  world.  The  missionary  agency  is  the 
organisation  or  means  by  which  that  work  is  carried 
out.  If  this  be  so,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it 
is  so,  it  follows,  as  certainly  as  breaking  day  succeeds 
to  night,  that, —  Whatever  section  of  the  Church  of 
Christ  shall  most  wisely ,  and  most  courageously ,  most 
fully,  and  most  energetically ,  come  to  the  front  in  this 
greatest  of  the  Enterprises  of  the  Future ,  will  also 
itself  of  necessity  come  to  the  front  among  the  churches 
of  the  world's  future .  This  coming  to  the  front  is 
not,  however,  a  sufficient  reason.  There  is  one  other 
important  reason.  He  who  is  Flead  of  all  churches 
writes  now  as  He  did  of  old  the  history  of  churches. 
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He  wrote  the  history  of  seven  long*  ago.  He  began 
each  by  saying,  ‘  I  know  thy  works.’  It  is  a  poor 
record  of  a  Church  if  he  has  to  write,  ‘  A  name  to  live, 
but  dead  to  the  interests  of  the  Kingdom  outside.’ 


The  Foundations  of  such  a  Policy 

The  policy  I  am  referring  to  is  a  more  serious, 
more  important,  and  more  difficult  matter  than  to 
raise  ,£100,000,  or  even  a  larger  sum.  It  would 
need  to  rest  on  a  broad  foundation,  and  be  well 
planned  with  statesmanlike  grasp,  and  later  on  made 
public  as  an  intention,  or  better  still,  silently  and 
earnestly  begun  without  much  formal  proclamation, 
except  within  the  Christian  constituency,  on  whose 
support  it  must  depend.  For  a  foundation  there 
must  be  strong  conviction,  simple  desire  to  obey  a 
command  not  yet  fully  obeyed,  and  an  undoubting 
belief  in  the  power  of  Christianity  to  help  the  world, 
as  the  chief  and  most  important  power  in  that  pro¬ 
cess.  This  is  the  true  basis  of  missions.  The 
sentiment  of  missions  will  not  do,  because  sentiment 
is  to  missionary  work  what  colour  is  to  any  substance 
or  fabric.  The  enthusiasm  of  humanity  won’t  do, 
crood  as  that  is.  For  in  such  work,  enthusiastic 

b 

humanity  as  a  missionary  force  is  apt  to  be  shocked 
and  driven  off  the  field  by  that  other  humanity,  or 
portion  of  it,  on  which  it  works,  and  which  is  enthu¬ 
siastic  about  nothing  except  its  own  evil  and  foolish 
and  wicked  ways.  The  enthusiasm  of  denomina- 
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tionalism  will  still  less  do.  Its  air  is  too  close,  its 
horizon  too  narrow,  and  its  aim  too  temporary. 

With  the  utmost  deference,  I  again  repeat,  I  submit 
this  proposal  to  the  representatives  of  this  Church, 
and  beg  for  it,  at  least,  a  consideration  and  a  deliberate 
and  not  hurried  judgment.  Of  it,  and  about  it,  I 
would  say  that  no  higher,  safer,  or  sounder  policy 
lies  in  the  coming  century  for  this  Church  or  any 
other  Church.  It  is  as  safe  as  duty  itself,  than  which 
there  is  nothing  safer  at  all  times,  and  in  all  circum¬ 
stances,  and  for  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  and 
churches.  I  suggest  it,  because  I  believe  it  contains 
within  itself  the  means  or  idea  of  considerable 
consolidation  of  our  work  and  many  other  advantages. 

I  believe  it  would  be  acceptable  to  the  members  of 
this  Church,  and  to  most  of  the  ministers.  I  believe 
its  immediate  effect  on  congregations  and  individuals 
would  be  to  take  them  out  of  themselves  ;  to  make 
them  value  more  highly  the  blessings  they  already 
possess  ;  to  elevate  the  various  activities  of  every 
well-ordered  congregation  ;  to  widen  their  religious 
interests  and  sympathies,  and  to  give  them  the  happy 
consciousness  of  a  performed  duty.  It  might  be  the 
direct  road  to  a  new  spiritual  revival  provided  the 
motive  were  right  and  the  work  properly  done.  It 
may  be  said  this  work  is  already  being  done.  That 
is  true,  but  proper  consideration  will  show  that  more 
is  meant  than  a  mere  sudden  and  temporary  effort. 
It  may  also  be  said  that  since  the  work  is  being 
done,  why  should  more  burdens  be  laid  on  a  Church 
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that  is  already  doing  its  duty  ?  The  reply  is  : — This  is 
the  way  God  rewards  us  when  we  do  our  duty.  It  is 
always  thus,  promotion  to  something  higher  and  more 
difficult.  To  rule  ten  cities  is  more  difficult  than  to 
trade  with  ten  talents  ;  and  so  He  draws  us  on  from 
one  level  to  another  upwards,  till  we  reach  the  shining 
table-lands  where  God  Himself  is  sun  and  moon. 

One  proviso  only  is  necessary,  and  that  must  be 
secured  beyond  all  doubt  or  danger.  That  is,  that 
all  home  interests  must  first  be  entirely  safeguarded, 
that  the  home  mission  is  not  to  be  sacrificed  to  the 
foreign  mission,  and  that  the  present  missions  be  not 
allowed  to  suffer  in  any  way.  In  this  I  am  not 
making  any  selfish  claim — for  no  mission  has  suffered 
more  financially,  from  the  great  extension  of  new 
missions  in  Africa,  than  Lovedale  itself.  And  above 
all,  nothing  is  to  touch  that  great  central  fund,  which 
is  at  once  the  Sustentation  and  Progression  Fund. 
It  must  not  suffer  in  the  slightest  degree.  That  fund 
is  to  this  Church  what  the  main  shaft  is  to  a  great 
ocean  steamer.  Nor  must  the  burden  fall  on  the 
much-enduring  convener  or  secretary  of  the  F oreign 
Missions  Committee,  in  their  Sisyphus  toil  at  Foreign 
Mission  finance.  Their  duty  is  to  administer  funds, 
not  to  raise  them. 

^  Who,  then,  is  to  do  the  work  of  raising  the  money 
which  this  new  policy  of  extension  will  in  the  course 
of  years  involve  ?  The  contributors  themselves  are 
to  raise  it.  Let  him  who  believes  in  this  policy,  and 
who  wishes  it  were  adopted,  add  a  little  to  what  he 
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has  already  given.  It  is  surprising  how  great  a 
difference  the  addition  of  a  very  small  amount  would 
make  to  the  funds  of  the  Foreign  Missions  Committee. 
There  are  a  little  less  than  300,000  members  and 
adherents  connected  with  the  Free  Church.  If  each 
of  these  were  to  add  each  year  to  his  previous  contribu¬ 
tion  only  that  small  coin,  so  easily  spent  and  often  so 
little  thought  of — namely,  one  shilling — it  would  make 
an  appreciable  difference.  If  the  figures  are  right, 
that  addition  would  raise  these  funds  in  a  single  year 
by  ^15,000.  Should  a  certain  movement  be  carried 
through,  that  will  add  roughly  another  200,000 
members  and  adherents,  and  at  the  same  rate  it 
would  add  the  large  sum  of  ,£25,000  annually  to  the 
Foreign  Missions  revenue.  That  would  give  the 
Foreign  Missions  Committee  new  life,  and  the  policy 
an  immediate  start. 

There  are  many  minor  reasons  for  the  acceptance 
of  this  policy.  I  have  already  mentioned  that  nothing 
in  the  history  of  the  world  has  ever  occurred  like  that 
stupendous  partition  of  the  continent  of  Africa,  which 
was  made  by  the  European  Powers  a  few  years  ago, 
by  agreement  or  disagreement  among  themselves. 
Now  that  the  continent  is  opening  up,  there  are 
various  points  which  are  called,  in  common  phrase, 
strategic  points,  which  it  is  not  wise  in  missionary 
churches  to  neglect,  or  to  be  behindhand  in  occupying. 
I  say  this  from  personal  knowledge  and  observation 
of  what  I  see  going  on  in  that  continent.  By  the 
adoption  of  this  policy,  some  of  these  points  could  be 
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occupied  ere  it  be  too  late,  and  if  the  Free  Church 
public  and  the  committee  approve,  and  after  full 
consideration  agree  to  launch  out  on  this  new  course, 
I  am  willing  to  go  and  see  such  points  taken  posses¬ 
sion  of  and  the  work  commenced.  I  have,  however, 
no  special  field  to  propose  to  the  exclusion  of  any 
other.  I  do  not  say  Africa  to  the  exclusion  of 
Asia,  with  its  multitudinous  millions,  but  if  a  new 
field  is  wanted,  I  can  suggest  one.  In  it  we  can 
try  a  new  departure  by  an  inexpensive  and  humble 
beginning. 

Some  preliminary  inquiries  have  already  been 
made.  Capital  is  powerful  in  South  Africa,  and 
has  certain  well-known  representatives.  Some  of 
these  are  in  this  country  now,  or  were,  till  the  sailing 
of  the  last  steamer  for  the  Cape.  One  or  two  of  the 
great  men  of  that  order  have  been  approached. 
The  request  was  a  perfectly  modest  one.  It  was 
simply  for  ^10,000  and  100  square  miles  of  land 
for  the  new  mission.  In  these  days,  when  millions 
are  required  to  connect  the  Cape  to  Cairo,  that 
amount  is  entirely  a  negligible  quantity.  For  the 
regeneration  of  a  continent  more  is  necessary  than 
even  so  great  and  useful  a  work  as  the  connection 
of  the  Cape  with  Cairo  by  an  iron  road,  important 
as  that  really  is.  The  reply  to  this  inquiry  was  not 
encouraging.  The  best  lands  of  a  vast  region  were 
said  to  be  in  the  hands  of  companies,  which  is  un¬ 
fortunately  true;  and  about  the  gA  0,000  they  would 
see  later.  From  Capital  then  we  turn  to  Christianity, 
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for  Christianity  and  not  Capital  is  the  one  hope  of 
the  world’s  future. 


Soundness  of  this  Policy 

There  may  still,  however,  be  hesitation  about,  and 
distrust  of,  the  soundness  of  such  a  policy  for  the 
future  of  this  Church.  Vague  and  visionary  some 
may  pronounce  it  to  be.  Visionary  it  is  not,  except 
‘  so  far  as  human  eye  can  see — it  is  a  vision  of  the 
world,  and  of  the  wonder  that  will  be.’  And  vague 
it  is  not,  unless  we  choose  to  make  it  so,  for  the 
influence  of  such  an  idea  will  extend  far  further  than 
at  first  appears.  But  lest  there  be  this  distrust,  let 
me  fortify  my  position  by  an  illustration  and  a  parallel, 
and  let  me  be  forgiven  beforehand  for  doing  so. 
Twenty-four  years  ago,  on  the  floor  of  this  house,  a 
certain  proposal  was  made  by  the  individual  who  has 
now  the  honour  to  address  you.  It  was  accepted 
by  sympathy  on  the  part  of  the  audience,  and  later 
on  formally  and  officially  by  the  Foreign  Missions 
Committee.  That  idea  or  proposal  was  to  plant 
Christianity  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Nyassa,  a  region 
where  Christianity  had  never  been  since  rivers  into 
ocean  ran.  Has  the  Free  Church  been  any  the 
worse  for  that  Livinofstonia  mission  ?  Has  not  the 
duty  which  it  owes  to  the  King  of  the  World 
been  somewhat  more  completely  fulfilled  thereby  ? 
Is  it  not  true  that  that  mission  has  been  a  source  of 
very  solid  satisfaction  to  those  able  and  worthy  men 
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at  home  who  have  managed  that  work  since  its  com¬ 
mencement  as  a  distinct  missionary  interest  ?  Here 
also  let  me  pay  a  tribute  to  those  whom  God  has 
honoured  to  do  that  work  in  the  field  itself,  to  Dr. 
Laws,  Dr.  Elmslie,  and  their  colleagues  who  are 
living,  and  also  to  the  memory  of  the  dead.  At  least 
twenty-five  brave  men  and  women  have  fallen  in  the 
fight ;  the  earliest,  my  friend  Dr.  William  Black,  who 
was  the  first  European  to  fall,  and  then  Shadrach 
Ngunana,  a  Kaffir  from  Lovedale,  was  the  second, 
both  dying  in  1877  ;  and  William  Koyi,  another 
Kaffir,  whose  name  will  long  be  remembered  on  the 
western  shore  of  Lake  Nyassa,  who  died  a  few  years 
later,  and  others  who  have  dropped  in  the  deadly 
fight  since  then. 

That  mission,  instead  of  doing  us  any  harm,  has 
done  us  a  great  deal  of  good.  It  has  been  a 
stimulus  also  to  other  missionary  societies.  Three 
have  followed  us  into  that  region,  which  we  opened 
by  such  sacrifice  of  life  and  money.  The  money 
has  been  spent,  and  well  spent,  on  an  effort  which 
God  has  blessed.  Lives  have  been  lost,  which 
we  all  deplore,  but  as  to  all  men  on  this  earth  death 
cometh  soon  or  late,  we  may  not  say  that  these  were 
lost  lives,  so  long  as  Christ  says  something  else  about 
those  who  lose  their  lives  for  His  sake.  I  ask 
to-day: — Has  the  Free  Church  been  any  the  worse, 
or  been  left  with  exhausted  powers,  or  with  disap¬ 
pointed  hopes,  in  that  splendid  piece  of  missionary 
work  known  as  the  Livingstonia  Mission? 
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And  now,  in  conclusion.  For  what  reason  is  all 
this  to  be  done,  and  a  policy  of  thL  kind  to  be 
accepted,  and  all  the  work  that  it  involves  steadily 
maintained  and  carried  through  in  all  weathers,  foul 
and  fair — that  is,  in  times  of  depression  and  dis¬ 
appointment  as  well  as  in  times  of  encouragement 
and  success?  Is  it  to  be  for  the  honour  and  glory 
and  praise  of  this  Church  or  any  other  Church  ?  No, 
certainly.  But  it  can  be  done  if  we  choose,  and  it 
ought  to  be  done,  for  the  honour  and  glory  of  Another, 
to  whom  all  honour,  as  well  as  all  things  else  belong 
by  every  possible  right  and  claim. 

It  will  be  done  by  others,  if  our  own  share  is  not 
done  by  ourselves.  When  it  is  done  it  will  bring  in  a 
better  world  and  a  better  life  for  each  individual  in  it. 
Humanity  may  never  be  perfected  in  this  earthly  state, 
but  its  one  chance  and  its  one  hope  is  via  Christianity. 
To  the  best  of  my  belief,  that  is  the  direct  road  to  the 
ideal  of  human  life  and  national  existence  of  which  so 
many  have  dreamt.  For  He  it  is  alone  that  has 
the  power  to  bring  about  this  consummation.  His 
power  is  not  the  rude  law  of  force.  It  is  another 
power,  which  in  the  world  of  spirits  acts  exactly  as 
the  law  of  gravitation  does  in  the  world  of  matter, 
which  controls,  binds,  regulates  all  movements  and 
relations,  and  maintains  all  in  harmony.  That  power 
is  the  power  of  love,  the  central  power  of  the  whole 
universe  of  God,  and  a  blessed  emanation  of  Him¬ 
self,  who  is  Love  and  Light,  and  in  whom  is  no 
darkness  at  all.  Twenty  years  ago  I  made  use  on 
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the  floor  of  this  House  of  some  words  which  I  shall 
use  again  this  day.  Twenty  years  have  not  put 
them  out  of  date,  nor  will  twenty  centuries,  or,  for 
that  part  of  it,  as  many  millenniums.  They  will 
always  remain  true,  while  and  wherever  intelligence 
exists. 

1  All  things  grow  sweet  in  Him ; 

He  draws  all  things  unto  an  order  fair. 

All  fierce  extremes  that  beat  along  Time’s  shore 
Like  chidden  waves  grow  mild, 

And  creep  to  kiss  His  feet ; 

For  He  alone  it  is  that  brings 

The  fading  flower  of  our  Humanity  to  perfect  blossoming.’ 
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